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he has s“ n ' a f h profound and m poe t’s conception 
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feeling of our own day. But, m ‘hr ^ noble attribute is 
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The Best Curriculum. 

By the Rev. W. H. Keelino u j „ 

„ . ,, . ^ EELI!i °. Head Master ,f „ u 

bradford Grammar School. 


mr. vjidasionc aid very good service the other day in recalling 
our attention to the value of a classical education. He says that 
he considers a classical education the very best of all for those 
who are capable of profiting by it, that is, for those who have the 
aptitude, and those whose circumstances are such as will enable 
them not to be content with the merest rudiments, but to realise 
solid attainment Therefore his desire would be to see the 
classical education placed within the easy reach of all those 
who have any power or chance of benefiting by it. And he 
gives his reasons for holding this opinion. “ I always bear this 
in mind,” he says, “ that the main purpose of education is to 
deal with the youthful mind, not as a repository that is to 
be filled with goods like a shop, the goods to be taken 
out and handed over the counter, the shop remaining 

exactly as it was while the goods passed through it, but 

that the main purpose of education is to make the human 
mind a supple, effective, strong, available instrument for what- 
ever purposes it may require to be applied to.” At the same time 
he added that he attached the highest importance to tec mica 
and scientific education, and thought that some branch oi ot 
of natural history deserved a higher place ,n tie 
theories of education than it had yet receive . 1 0 f 

hand, it was his “distinct feeling that in t c >£ mo dern 

schools too much consideration had been given > m°c 

languages, and too little to make ' Gladstone not only on 
I have quoted these remarks of • ^ before us 

account of their intrinsic value, but ccaus t0 w hat 

a clear and striking manner the great controversy 
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' , . the education of ^'J^T'raodefti 

it th= ^ “fT* — *£,* many W? ‘I'™'.'?* 

rlAss children* ,u, 0 itr related 

^ ate 

that 


ucuiiiiias 

dosTy tel^^o'i.ows, if what Mr. 

res are m°‘ <: j( by tlo meant traini „g is driven 

of the present day. , ha , , he old da ‘ a few considcra- 

Gladstone says | therefore, to > = btful whether the 

out »f c ,t at least extreme y m) . reasons for 

dons »h» m correct one, and » t de al to say for 
PoP ular ^at the classical trammg h of any cut-and- 

"fiSre^H-e and <=>»-»« 

:: , 5 the’ effects of * modern systems in 

the predominating e ement, and ^ bee „ the mam 

which science and f°‘ cl S ] have sincerely wished to 

ingredients. And more than t , ^ of thc!r direct bearing 

believe that modern si, 1^1 e q- ect j ve substitutes for the old 
on modern life, might e f s that, on the whole, I 

learning. “ ^fltone ha“ said lately, and what 

agree with what r - at greater length, that “the 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has arg b letters, and that 

majority of men will always 
so long as human nature is what it is, tneir 

rc T time 1 Should wish to make one or two 

preliminary admissions. There are cases m which I would 
recommend a modern in preference to a classical educatio . 
It sometimes happens that a good classical school is no 
accessible, and I quite allow that a bad classical sc oo 11 
which little else is taught but “ a laborious inacquaintance with 
the Eton Grammar ” is to be avoided on the principle that 
“ corruptio optimi pessima.” Indeed it is impossible to imagine 
anything more deadening and barren than the debased 


, s mm Darren than the debased 

teaching which, under the name of a classical training, has 
done so much to discredit our grammar schools, and has turned 
mens thoughts in desperation to a more practical curriculum. 

Humane letters” is of all terms the least applicable to the dull 
grind of the Latin Grammar, which came to be the be-all and 
end-all of such schools. The first essential of a sound classical 
training is that it should be in the hands of classical scholars, 
niversity pass-men, but men with the highest honours that 
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you can obtain. In the second nl aC p ,> • , 
that children should be kept from Latin J!, as a rule, 

if circumstances have prevented them k Ureek together 
at a sufficiently early age-and, 0 f coursf™'^ the stu<J y 
intended for some line of life f or whi , ’ wken Vs are 
science and modern languages is immediat^l n ° w | ed g e of 
necessary to take up these to the exclnsm r ? Sefu1 ' il is 
even here the foundation of education should Vr ° aSSics - Rut 
be laid in a sound knowledge of Latin, and special^ P °f ble ' 
not begin till a boy has completed his fifteenth ^ 

be said that this requires too much time and is ™ y e 

popular belief that a modern education is cheaper and raor 
expeditious ,s the greatest of all pop„l ar fa |, acies A “ c 

who is really anxious to give his son the best equipment for 
life, may rest assured that it is only possible to curtail his son’s 
school life at the expense of his mental growth and intellectual 
attainments, and the shorter any school career professes to be, 
the greater is the imposture, whether it is based on classics, or 
science, or modern languages. 

By way of further caution, it should be insisted upon that 
while classics are the main element in a classical education 
there must be included in the school course a good deal more 
than Latin and Greek. The teaching of classics must be made 
the basis of humane letters generally, and of an all-round 
literary culture. Our great national literature was shamefully 
neglected in our endowed schools during the first half of the 
century, and it is only in schools where the study of our native 
literature is combined with and based upon classical studies 
that such results are produced as are described by Dc Quince) 
in an interesting passage in which he gives his experience on 
joining the Sixth Form of the Manchester Grammar bchoo 
in the year 1800. He says that the reproach of which I iavc 
spoken altogether rebounded from the Mane ester . 

School as he knew it. “ My very first shown 

boys had arisen naturally upon a casm l > (Christian 

them to be tolerably Infidel, and 

polemics in the warfare with Je , ^ natura n y lt 

Sceptic. But this was an exceptiona > cl ,h; P rts of 


Sceptic. But this was an exception * 1 ‘ subjects of 

happened that most of us sought for e ^ ^ qui . ovvn 

°ur conversational discussions in 1 cr ' 1 ~ 

native literature. Here it was tiat 


I learnt to feel a deep 


the 
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new s chool-fell ows; d e F ^ know n many 
respect for ne , ma de it deeper. tul - e — who were 

larger ^Z^osc P^JZ * literature, and who 
literary men ded icated thems ^ or Httle nook of 

understood to ‘ 0Iie s P ecia But amongst such 

“"“fTan a^Stancc critically „ ad a knowledge 

literature^ found bot three or fo ^ g compre hens,ve 

a I Sr tong these * 

wT one't ^'^rrttributns of one being 
intercourse, the /^“/contributions of others, gradually 
integrated by the <'*™p** individual became, m some 
the attainments of each of t he whole senior common 
degree, the collective attaint some parts of literature 

room. It is true, undoub ^ books ^ inacce ssible 

were inaccessible simp measuring t he general qualifications 
to boys at school B fou ° d since to pre vail amongst 

by that standard w respectfully towards the 

STS ~/'sch^Xs r S„ eve/ I fancied if 
p m Se y .ha, I' should find occasion to feel — any boya 
whatever. My intercourse with .those amongst them who had 
any conversational talents, greatly stimulated my intellect. 

Such is the classical system at its best, and what in. Ue 
Ouincey’s day could only be found in a solitary school, is, I 
believe, now realised in our best classical schools, with the 
further aid of school magazines and debating societies. But it 
is time that we should state, however briefly and imperfectly, 
the reasons why classical learning claims to occupy a leading 
place in national education. 

First of all, the great Greek and Latin writers are the 
most perfect models of expression and style to be found in 
the whole range of literature. Taken in connection with our 
own liteiature, “they have not only the power of refreshing 
and delighting us ; they have also a fortifying, and elevating, 
quickening, and suggestive power, capable of wonderfully 
e ping us to lelate the results of modern science to our need 

of Hfe— sn ° Ur l° r beaUty ” The y are full of the criticism 

that “if therels to b ^ Arnold > and he goes on to say, 
letters on the on*, h e separatl0n and option between humane 
the one hand, and the natural scions on the other. 
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the great majority of mankind, all w ho h 
and overpowering aptitudes for the stud , DOt exce Ptional 
well, I think, to choose to be educated i n V natUre ’ w °uld do 
than in the natural sciences. Letters w m, T ' etters ra *er 
at more points , will make them li Ve more >. 1 out thei r bei„ ? 

In the second place, it must be rememb 
have more than a mere literary use. “ Q r g ^ the classics 
not only of poetry and oratory, but—at JaTf WaS the mother 
world— of philosophy. And by philosoph ^ thC European 
metaphysics, but the active love of knowWll Zl mean not 
truth. The free moral impulse which make^ ’a * f ° r 

which bids him love all good more than he fears^delth 

Pa,"- thls ; s "- hat was cherished in , he Greek philosopte 
schools. This ,s an inheritance as precious as Greek a , and 
literary form ; nay, ,f the continuous life of the nations be 
regarded, an inheritance even more precious.”* 

Indeed, the Greek and Latin writers are as necessary a part 
of education from the moral as from the literary point of view 
Natural science has little or nothing to do with the laws of 
conduct, and the attempts made by Mr. Herbert Spencer and 
others to deal with them have not been remarkable for success. 
Again, “ It is mere matter of fact, patent to every one who will 
look into his Bible, that Jesus Christ and His Apostles left no 
code of scientific ethics. Certain it is that when, in the 
expanding Christian society, the need arose for an ethical 
synthesis, recourse was had to the inexhaustible fountains of 
wisdom opened by the Hellenic mind ; to those 

‘ Mellifluous streams that watered all the schools 
Of academics, old and new.’ 

The clearness, the precision of psychological analysis, which 
distinguishes the ethics of the Catholic schools, are due mote to 
Aristotle and Plato, than to Hebrew prophets ot Cluistia 
apostles. What the Christian religion did for morality was 
chiefly to touch it with celestial fire, to vivify it by the idea o 
S elf- Sacr ific e and to point to the Supreme example o set - 
sacrifice ; to enable man to 'erect himself above h.mself, by 
exhibiting a standard of perfection, and by sapP ° 
n atural motives for the imitation of that stanca 

* Mr. Henry Nettleship. in - Classical Education in the Past and at Pre^t. 
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C T illy’s interesting volume 
• , from Mr. W. ^ ' haS ise the importance 

This qu°tf- 0 ng” will serve to J fature| as bearing upon 
on “ Right and W ' ^ ^ of c assical 1 of sUgges tiveness on 

of literature, and, ^ of hfe, a J ] the youthful mind 

the critic ' sn [! ^f moral duty, 

the “ought jdeaL o0 i n t which is referred to 

to work up j third and ^ beginning of this 

There remain* U ^ passage given at tn educa _ 

by Mr. G ’ a b ^° n al , ; a classical education and Gree k as 

P ape ' - ins trument. The scient endea voured to show, they 

tl0na til gymnastics.” But, as w have the additional 

toe an immen* faculties, of making the 

advantage of training the ava ilable instrument for 

mind “ a s “ pple ’ I requited to be applied to,” then it 

whatever purpose « » c | airas of c i assics are irresistible. 

will acknowledged t for experience to answer. And 

This is pre-eminently a q of our best English teachers 

I believe that the gr ^ J edu y cati onal instrument, languages. 

?££££% ™ native to the * 

r 1 a “ trtrrsr-r, " - 

better adapted to the average boy. It touches upon le 
at more points, has larger associations, connects itselt bettei 
with the ordinary business of life, and is a better genera 
preparation for the work of every-day life. Moreover, the 
structure of the classical languages is such that it demands 
an exercise of the mind at every step, and the demand is 
just sufficient to call out and gradually train the faculties 
of memory, observation, and reflection. In the hands of & 
competent teacher the result is that the mind of the pupil is 
cleared and strengthened, difficulties of thought and expression 
are successively overcome, and, in a word, we have real education- 
I might also point out that the teaching of Latin and Greek 
is uilt upon the accumulated experience of centuries, whereas 
e is still much uncertainty as to the best way of teaching 

the 'srh T l m ° dern languages ’ so th at their introduction in» 
without atta U R 1CU Um 1S m ° re 0r ' ess an experiment. u 

without attaching undue weight to this argument, it is I***' 
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theless true that, however valuable as a 
yet claim to rank as the staple and thcy ca "not 

education. In the course of my experience I h ,° n of school 
with the mental confusion of boys who fat^f " been Struck 
had come under my care, and have not had h 0r sixtec M 
studying an inflexional language. It „ ,. , advant *ge of 

ignorant of Latin, but it is evident wbn ^ that they are 
translate from Latin into English, or from EmMi* 1 i,? 88 , 1 ' 
that they do not understand the force of lanm, h t0 Latln ’ 
and that they are incapable of accurate 
expression. I have also found that the best preparation? 6 
successful work in natural science or modern languages is a " 
good pre .minary training in Latin ; and probably our busines! 
men would be better citizens if they had more of this General 
culture, for, shrewd as they are in their own particular line they 
are often at a loss when they have to form a judgment, not only 
on public affairs but even on business matters, outside their own 
department. 

All this may be denied, and the direct contrary asserted. 1 
can only appeal to the experience of those who have been or 
are successful teachers of young people, and if on discussion 1 * 
I am shown to be wrong I shall be glad to acknowledge it. 
But I think we can bring the question to an immediate issue. 
We are fond of talking about the power of the Press, combining 
as it does now the functions of the pulpit with that of social 
and political instruction. A great leader-writer is undoubtedly 
a great power, and to be a great leader-writer on varied subjects 
a man must be armed at all points, a well-educated man, clear- 
headed, widely read, able to convey his thoughts lucidly and 
forcibly. Now what is the best preparation for this all-round- 
ness of culture — a literary education, or an education a>e<; 
on the natural sciences? There can be no doubt ’ ou 
question must be answered, and the answer wil ser ^ e * 

Out clearly the fact that a literary edu “ lio "; “J is bi , P sed 
eminently best literary education, viz., general 

upon classical learning, is the best prepaiaoo highest 

wrk of life, for all the work which occup.es mens 

thoughts and energies. 

We are now in a position to al 1 1X e 


at a few pr; 


actical 


* Which we invite, 


e.—Kd. 
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t in to sixteen the course 
, cf rur riculum- ^ Whatever else is 

salons .h= “ P°"° — 

should be mamly ^ least Lab facultic s of obsetva- 
included. cl« ** ^ as cultiw""^ addcd from the first, 

necessarium. dexterity. sh be begun m the home. 

tion and ™ a " which should b ^8 of science or not, 

and rTboy -oes in serio^ make a hobby of some 

Whether a bo> & enC ouraged to 

i \A of ^ 

he should, . history. • contemplated, and 

deP After e sixteen, if - •^^^mmerdal career is desired, 

' if the best prepata ; '»» f ° r , c|assica l, but room should 
the education should still * » langua ges science and 

he made for special work . bent and destination of 

other subjects accordmS majority , whatever their aim 

the pupil- A s ? ' 8 or three hours to science teaching. 

may be, I wou'd g'™ '* „ ave not been able to begin 

On the other hand for a ( wou|d seck to give culture 

Latin and Greek befor ^ whe[) a boy is intended for a 

through modern subjec .. & : ’ f or a trade requiring a 

r’Til :f Ch chemis e ^,‘Twouid, after sixteen, specialise on 
knowledge of chci >, t kinp . care no t to neglect 

r th Vth e 

dropping of classics in such cases, and substitute Eng . h 
literature, French, and German. I have not menti 
mathematics, for this branch is common to a classical and a 
non-classical education, though it is exceedingly unwise to give 
mathematics too great a prominence, since “ for the majority o 
mankind a little of mathematics, even, goes a long way. 

There are many other details which will no doubt suggest 
themselves. I think, however, that the scheme which I have 
outlined has the merit of avoiding an over-crowded curriculum 
and mental distraction, for what we want above everything 
else in education is unity of aim and steadiness of view , 
humanism not cram. 





Drifted Apart. 

Bv Sarah Tytler. 


CHAPTER I. 

Mamma’s Little Girl. 

■kBriiig her to me, nurse. Let me see my little daughter 
my baby-girl. She will if she lives-God grant she may live- 
be her mother’s chosen companion and friend. You know- 
nurse, what poor Marie Antoinette said when she was remons- 
trated with for lamenting too bitterly over the death of a little 
daughter ? ” 

“ No, ma’am, I never heard tell ; but what I do know is that 
you are speaking too much, and exciting yourself. What will 
the doctor and Mr. Stanhope say if you are not so well to- 
morrow ? ” 

“ Oh ! but just let me tell you this. Some of the ladies or 
gentlemen in attendance on the Queen took it upon them to 
ask her why she mourned so much for a mere infant, and she 
answered, if the infant had lived she might have been her friend, 
almost her nearest and dearest friend, and, oh ! nurse, the time 
came when poor Marie Antoinette stood in sore need of friends. 

“ Now, ma’am, you stop talking, and 1 11 bring missie and let 
you have another look at her before you settle down for ) 0UI 
afternoon sleep.” .... 

Lured by this tempting bribe, Mrs. Stanhope ay ver > s 
among her pillows, trying even to control the lon g' n & ^ ° f 
expression in her bright hazel eyes, till the small bundte of 
cambric and lace was lifted from her dainty co 

eager arms stretched out for her. .... « she is such 

Then the mother began to coo over ret c 1 1 , hac j suc h 

a darling! Nurse, I don’t think the o ® ^ don ’t imagine 
dear, wee hands and feet. Boys are a > , I should 

tl >at I am not grateful for my boys, and P™ d of the 




